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THE  LABOURERS’  UNION 


Lecture  on  Co-operation 


The  Chaie3[ax  said  these  lectures  were  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  the  labourers.  That  night  they  had  in  their 
midst  the  son  of  one  who  was  great  in  theology  and  in  the 

btate,  and  whose  prematuredemisetheyallsincerely  regret- 
ted—a noble  son  of  a noble  sire— Mr.  Magee.  (Applause.) 
In  the  name  of  the  Trades  Unionists  of  Oxford  he  cordially 
welcomed  him,  and  at  that  season  of  the  year,  when  it 
was  customary  to  greet  one  another,  his  hope  was  that 
Mr.  Magee  would  have  a great  share  of  his  father’s 
spirit.  He  did  not  know  what  line  the  lecturer  would 
take  in  dealing  with  “ Co-operation,”  but  he  was  glad 
that  Town  and  Gown  met  under  peaceful  surroundings 
that  night— in  the  quietude  of  debate.  In  the  olden 
times  when  Town  was  against  Gown  and  Gown  against 
Town  there  was  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  “co-operation.” 
(Laughter.)  He  would  not  any  longer  stand  between  them 
and  the  lecturer.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Magee,  who  was  cordially  received,  said  he  was  to 
speak  to  them  cn  co-operation,  what  it  had  been  in  the 
past,  what  it  was,  and  what  it  was  to  be  in  the  future. 
What  did  it  mean  ? They  met  in  the  presence  of 
co-operators,  men  who  knew  a good  deal  more  about  it 
than  he  did.  But  he  thought  the  best  definition  of  co- 
operation was.  The  consumption  and  production  of  wealth 
by  associated  means.  He  was  going  to  trace  very  briefly 
what  it  had  done  for  England  in  the  past  before  it  became 
a name  in  every  household.  Let  them  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  to  the  times  of  Robert  Owen. 
What  did  Robert  Owen  do  for  the  cause  of  labour  and  of 
co-operation  ? He  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  eave 
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to  1830  might  be  described  as  the  period  of  enthusiasm. 

U Ts’  1 a period  o!  etabiUty.  Any  man  who  had  a 
ilrre  of  hie  own,  foisted  it  on  co-operation,  and  thus 
the  principles  of  co-operation  became 
wild  and  impossible  schemes  for  reform. 
circumstances  co-operation  did  not  flour  is  J 

but  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  lived  on  and  retained  what 
was  eood  while  it  rejected  that  which  was  bad,  and  it 
reserved  what  others  tried  to  destroy.  Co-operative 

ITers  were  formed  at  Bradford,  HaUfa. 
and  other  places.  It  was  indeed  a period  of  wild  enthusi 
asm  and  (keams.  So  much  so  that  one  man  had  a scheme 
for  marrying  people-(laughter)-while  others  imagined 
that  co-operattan  was  intended  to  secure  equality  and 
privileges  for  all  the  human  race.  (Hear,  hea  .)  Stil 
it  was^to  those  unknown  heroes  of  many  oattles  tha 
irowed  the  success  of  labour  -cl  -opera^on 
to-dav  Mr.  Holyoake  said  of  them: 
of  them,  after  speeches  of  fiery  protest  ^jlf  of 
indeiiendence  and  noble  pride  m councils  of 
the  political  movements  to  which  they 
attracted,  spent  months  and  years  in  “*»n‘ty  o 
prison  and  at  last  died  on  a poor-house  bed,  and  were 
laid  in  a pauper’s  grave.  No  tongue  has  spo  en 
praise  no  pen  has  cleared  their  lives  of  the  contempt 
S’an  nndisoerning  and  brutal  respectability  cast  over 
them.  But  there  was  an  inspiration  in  their  career  which 

has  quickened  the  pulses  of  industry.  (Applause  ) I 

1830  the  first  co-operative  manufacturing  communi  y wa 
elblished  in  London.  In  reference  to  this,  as  in  other 
schemes,  all  kinds  of  wild  ideas  floated  about.  Som 
co-operators  were  to  be  found  trying  to  cultivate  Chat 

3IO.S.  (Laughter.)  What  might  be  called  the  socia^^^^^^^ 

period  extended  over  the  years  1831-1844.  In  183 
Co-operative  Congress  was  held  at  Birmingharn  ; two  of 
the  delegates  from  Glasgow  walked  300  miles  to  be  presen 
at  it.  The  men  of  those  early  days  gave  their  lives  for 
the  cause-Hare,  of  Birmingham ; Debroner  ^ 

to  the  trade  of  a fustian  cutter,  taught  himself  1 
Latin  and  science,  and  founded  the  first  two  mechanics 
institutions  ever  established  in  England),  and  many  an 
Xown  and  humble  worker  drudged  on  silently  and 

obscurely.  To  leave  that  and  pass  on  to  ^ P®"® 
when  co-operation  began  to  develop -1843  and  1844 
onwards-a  great  land  mark  in  its  history-the  history  of 
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the  (28)  Rochdale  pioneers.  (Applause.)  No  one  would 
readily  forget  that  period.  They  did  more  for  the  cause 
of  labour  than  any  other  body  of  men.  They  first  started 
in  a little  shop  in  Toad  Lane.  Perhaps  there  were  a few 
street  urchins  there  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
mises ; certainly  there  was  no  mayor  and  corporation 
attending  in  state.  (Laughter.)  A small  store  was 
revealed,  the  capital  to  start  it  being  raised  by  a weekly 
subscription  of  twopence— to  produce  one  of  the  best 
institutions  which  this  country  has  ever  seen.  A most 
important  scheme  was  then  proposed  by  Charles  Howarth 
—that  of  taking  the  public  into  partnership.  The  profits 
made  by  the  sales  were  divided  among  the  members  who 
made  purchases  at  the  stores.  Shares  of  the  profits 
remained  in  the  directors’  hands  until  they  equalled  £5» 
when  the  holders  were  registered  as  shareholders  to  tha 
amount.  Thus  the  store  gradually  got  capital,  for  which 
they  paid  5 per  cent,  interest.  What  was  the  result  ? 
In  1844  there  were  28  members  and  a capital  of  £28.  In 
1854  there  were  900  members ; their  funds  in  hand 
amounted  to  £5,848  ; value  of  business,  £22,700 ; and 
their  profits  were  £1,674.  In  1864  the  figures  were; 
Members,  4,747  ; funds  in  hand,  £62,10o  ; stock-in-trade, 
£174,937 ; profits,  £22,717.  In  1876  there  were  ^8,892 
members  ; funds,  £254,000  ; stock-in-trade,  £305,190  ; 
profits,  £50,668.  The  Toad  Lane  store  had  expanded 
into  14  or  more  branches,  with  14  or  more  newsrooms. 
Each  branch  was  a ten  times  finer  building  than  the 
original  store.  The  original  store  had  long  given  way  to 
a great  central  store—a  commanding  pile  of  buildings 
which  it  took  an  hour  to  walk  through.  The  central 
stores  contained  a vast  library  with  a permanent 
librarian  ; the  newsrooms  abounded  with  daily  papers,  &c. ; 
science  classes  were  supported;  they  owned  property  all 
over  the  borough  ; they  had  established  a large  corn  mill ; 
they  built  a huge  spinning  mill  and  worked  it  on  co- 
operative principles  for  three  years,  until  outside  share- 
holders converted  it  into  a joint-stock  affair.  But 
success  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Rochdale.  Success- 
ful stores  were  also  established  at  Liverpool,  Bury,  and 
Bacup.  Greenacres  Hill  Industrial  Co-operative  Society 
at  Oldham,  established  in  1857  with  482  members  and  a 
capital  of  £1,745  doubled  its  membership  in  six  years, 
and  its  capital  grew  to  £9,165.  He  thought  that  gave 
them  a fair  idea  of  what  a store  might  become  when 
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wisely  conducted.  The  Rochdale  Pioneers  movement 
\ was  a great  landmark  in  the  history  of  Co-operation. 

' The  next  was  Parliamentary  recognition  of  it.  In  1852 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  was  passed. 

It  authorised  the  formation  of  societies  by  the  voluntary 
subscription  of  members  for  attaining  any  object  already 
permitted  by  Friendly  Societies’  laws— “ by  carrying  on 
or  exercising  in  common  any  labours,  trades,  or  handi- 
crafts, except  the  working  of  mines,  minerals, 
or  quarries,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  banking.”  That  was  a landmark  of  success — when 
the  movement  became  so  important  as  to  require  legisla- 
tion. Since  that  time  it  had  made  slow  but  good  progress, 
and  he  need  not  point  out  to  anyone  here  that  it  wasbecom- 
ing  the  great  factor  in  the  labour  world— an  ever-widening 
glorious  success.  (Applause.)  Turning  to  another  im- 
portant aspect  of  co-operation,  viz.,  production,  he  said 
' co-operative  production  really  dates  from  1864.  In  1869 
the  Co-operative  Printing  Society  was  established, 
its  profits  being  over  £2,789  per  annum.  In  1870  Hebden 
Bridge  Manufactory  (Fustian  Cutters)  came  into  exis- 
tence ; profits  over  £1,980.  Tne  English  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  had  done  good  work  in  manufacturing. 
In  1873  biscuit  and  confectionary  works  were  established 
at  Manchester,  and  dry  and  soft  soap  works,  annual 
output  £25,000.  In  1873  boot  works  were  opened  at 
Leicester ; output  per  year,  £100,000.  And  he  might 
mention  that  these  works  were  being  enlarged  so  as  to 
enable  the  production  to  be  doubhd.  But  co-operative 
production  had  not  been  as  succisssful  as  co-operative 
consumption.  Of  course  it  was  much  easier  to  start 
a store  and  sell  goods  than  it  was  to  produce  them. 
He  briefly  referred  to  the  controversy  between  the 
Federalists  and  Individualists.  The  Federalist  point  of 
view  was  that  no  individual  shareholders  should  be 
allowed  to  exist ; that  the  profits  should  go  to  the 
consumers,  and  to  the  working  man,  or  the  producer,  as 
a consumer.  Their  ideas  were  to  let  several  stores  com- 
bine, and  utilise  surplus  capital  in  further  producing 
articles  of  consumption ; whereas  the  Individualist,  by 
dividing  the  profits  among  the  members,  induces  them 
to  withdraw  dividend  from  the  store.  The  Individ- 
ualist looked  at  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
worker.  If  he  was  his  own  employer,  if  he  had  his 
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own  share  in  the  management,  his  own  interest,  and  his 
own  capacities,  and  individuality  would  beincreased.  But, 
managed  from  a distance  by  a wholesale  society,  the 
individual  workers  had  little  interest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  danger  of  the  Individualist  plan  was  that  they  might 
get  small  bodies  of  exclusive  capitalists  who  did  not 
admit  the  consumer  to  share  in  the  profits.  The  “ Co- 
operative Almanack”  says “ Co-operation  considers  the 
profits  to  belong  to  the  public,  and  not  to  any  one  section 
of  it.”  The  question  seemed  to  be  this — “What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  savings  ? Are  you  going  to 
admit  the  public  to  a share  in  them,  or  are  you 
going  to  throw  them  all  back  on  your  members  ?”  For 
his  part,  he  thought  the  Individualist  was  right.  They 
must  give  the  workman  an  interest  in  the  concern.  The 
more  a man  worked  the  more  he  should  receive. 
(Applause.)  One  point  more  — what  might  co-opera- 
tion do  in  the  future?  Co-operation  had  made  and 
would  make  money.  They  wanted  it  to  make  men. 
They  wanted  men  to  learn  from  it  the  principles  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-control,  and  to  learn  also  to  have  an  in- 
terest with  men  outside  them.  Some  of  the  surplus 
capital  could  be  given  to  education,  to  the  library, 
and  to  the  hospital.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  co- 
operators  to  combine  self-respect  and  independence 
with  unselfish  activity  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community.  This  was  a question  for  the  future.  Co- 
operati®n  had  taught  them  self-reliance,  and  it  ought 
to  do  the  same  for  their  fellow-men.  He  could  not 
conclude  better  than  with  the  words  of  one  of  their  greatest 
orators,  a perfect  citizen,  a high-souled  patriot — John 
Bright—”  If  a class  has  failed  let  us  try  the  nation. 
That  is  our  faith,  that  is  our  purpose,  that  is  our  cry — let 
us  try  the  nation.  This  it  is  that  has  brought  these 
countless  numbers  of  the  people  to  demand  a change  ; and 
when  I think  of  it  and  of  these  gatherings,  sublime  in 
their  vastness  and  their  resolution,  I think  I see,  as  it 
were,  above  the  hill-tops  of  time  the  glimmerings  of  the 
dawn  of  a nobler  and  better  day  for  the  country,  and  the 
people  that  1 love  so  well.”  (Loud  applause.) 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Councillor  Hawkins  and 
Messrs.  Gilder,  Binham,  &c. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  the  proposition  of 
Councillor  Hawkins,  accorded  to  Mr.  Magee  for  his  highly 
instructive  lecture. 


